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Again, in the nineteenth century, the
same period of rotation was affirmed by
De Vico, on the basis of a study of certain
markings which he thought he observed on
the face of Venus, and their apparent
daily movements. But many astronomers
were never able to distinguish definite and
permanent markings of any kind, and were
inclined to agree with Herschel that Venus
was wrapped in clouds which hid the fea-
tures of the surface and prevented any
trustworthy observations of its rotation.
It is now fairly certain that both of these
views were mistaken. Venus does not ro-
tate in a way which is at all comparable
to that of our earth, and the astronomers
who witnessed that rotation were uncon-
sciously influenced by what they expected
to find. On the
contrary, it is
most probable
that Venus, like
Mercury, turns
always the same
face to the sun,
its day being
thus coextensive
with its year.
Nor is the at-
mosphere of Ve-
nus cloudy, but
quite the con-

of isolated points, distinguished by their
greater brightness or darkness from the
surrounding surface, Venus now showed
a very remarkable system of faint but
perfectly definite and constant straight
streaks, or lines, across its face, in a no-
tably geometrical arrangement. By ob-
servation of these, it was soon possible to
affirm that the period of the planet's ro-
tation on its own axis coincides with the
period of its revolution round the sun.
The constancy of the markings showed,
further, that they are not forms of cloud,
and their clearness revealed that Venus
is not, as had been thought, wrapped in a
cloud-mantle.-

The most characteristic  markings are
radial streaks which run inwards from the

circumference of
the planet's disc
toward its cen-
ter ; they are
broad and defi-
nite at the cir-
cumference, but
become fainter,
narrower and
less clearly de-
fined as they
converge. Low-
ell believed
these streaks to

.      .                       AN  IMAGINARY  LANDSCAPE  ON  THE  SUNNY  SIDE   OF  VENUS

, it   IS  bril-    Jt & thought that this side of Venus has a surface cracked by heat, and swept un-   be    marks     Of

Hantlv clear                          ceasingly by wind and dust storms of appalling velocity.

Schiaparelli, whose observations led to
the adoption of the view that the aspect of
Mercury remains fixed, was the pioneer
in the case of Venus also. Finding cer-
tain definite markings on the planet, he
watched them intently day by day, and
found that their position remained con-
stant, or so nearly constant that the period
of the rotation of Venus could hardly be
shorter than the period of its revolution
round the sun. Similar observations,
made by Lowell and his assistants in Ar-
izona, not only confirmed Schiaparelli's
conclusions, but threw new light on the
markings of Venus. The planet was ex-
amined under better conditions of obser-
vation than ever before, with the result
that the details of its surface came out
with unprecedented clearness. Instead

wind currents in

the atmosphere. He explains them thus:
"One face baked for countless aeons,
and still baking, backed by one chilled by
everlasting night, while both are still sur-
rounded by air, must produce indraughts
from the cold to the hot side of tremendous
power. A funnel-like rise must take place
in the center of the illuminated hemi-
sphere, and the partial vacuum thus formed
would be filled by air drawn from its pe-
riphery, which, in its turn, would draw
from the regions of the night side. Such
winds would sweep the surface as they
entered, becoming more superficial as they
advanced, and the marks of their inrush
might well be discernible even at the dis-
tance we are off. Deltas of such inroad
would thus seam the bounding circle of
light and shade."